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MERIT AWARDS 


HE HOME SAFETY Conference of the 

National Safety Council urges all 
local, state, and national organizations 
which have done a home safety program 
or project since last June to apply for 
either a Merit Award or an Honorable 
Mention Certificate. These awards are in 
recognition of exceptional public service 
in home safety education. 


The awards will be granted on the rec- 
ommendation of a committee of judges, 
and the presentations will be at the 1951 
National Safety Congress. This is not a 
contest, and the awards will not be com- 


petitive. The only limit is that a par- 
ticular group cannot win more than one 
award in any calendar year. 

As a result of last year’s experience, 
the Home Safety Conference recom- 
mended that the Merit Award applica- 
tion form be revised the better to fit the 
existing situation. Accordingly, this year 


there will be two types of report forms 


and, as last year, two types of award. 

The Merit Award application form is 
designed for those agencies and organi- 
zations which can conduct a well- 
rounded home safety program. It is ex- 
pected that those applying for a Merit 
Award have had a continuing home 
safety program throughout the year and 
one into which a number of local groups 
have been incorporated. 


The application for an Honorable 
Mention Certificate—a new, separate 
form—is intended for those groups 
whose activities are necessarily, because 
of the nature of the organization, lim- 
ited to one or more projects. 


Last year Merit Awards were won by 
eight local and one state safety council, 
one local health department, and a civic 
organization. Two Red Cross Chapters, 
a state extension service, and a local 
Girl Scout Council were recognized, also, 
with Certificates of Honorable Mention. 

Besides giving national recognition to 
outstanding effort and achievement, these 
awards are designed to encourage more 
widespread and intensive activities on 
behalf of home safety. Out of the plan 
will come, the Home Safety Conference 
believes, increased interest in program 
improvement, better systems of home ac- 
cident reporting, and specific suggestions 
for more effective program operations. 

The 1951 awards will cover the year 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, and ap- 
plications for the awards should be sub- 
mitted to the National Safety Council 
by August 1, 1951. To obtain a report 
form for a Merit Award or an Honor- 
able Mention Certificate, please write to 
the Home Safety Division, National 
Safety Council, and state which type of 
form you wish. 

















65 PLUS 


Mor HOME ACCIDENT fatalities occur in 
the 65 and over age group than in any 
other age group. 

During 1949, the last year for which a 
breakdown of home accident statistics is 
available, there were 31,000 fatalities from 
home accidents, of which 17,300 were per- 
sons 65 years of age and over. The next 
group was 0-4 years of age, with 5,600 fa- 
talities. 

Of the 17,300 deaths in the 65 and over 
group, 13,300 were from falls, 1,400 from 
burns by fire and injuries in conflagrations, 
150 from poisonings, except gas, 500 from 
poisonous gas, 50 from firearms, and 1,900 
from other causes. 

Even in a normal old age, certain factors 
influence susceptibility of the aged to ac- 


Provide a bedside lamp which can be 
turned on before getting out of bed at 
night to prevent stumbling in the dark. 
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way for everything. Here, an 
elderly lady is taking no 
chances. She's descending the 
stairs the right way—turning 
on the light first to light her 
way ahead of her and hold- 
ing onto the rail. She will 
also see to it that the stairs 
are kept free of clutter and 
that the carpet is carefully 
tacked down. 


cidents. Impaired vision and hearing, in- 
creasing inability to remember or to sustain 
attention, decreased speed, strength and en- 
durance of the skeletal neuromuscular re- 
actions, all enter into the picture. 





HOME SAFETY REVIEW 


There's a right and a wrong & 





(Above, left) Terraced gar- 
dens present special hazards. 
Warn elderly folk who may 
visit you of these uneven- 
nesses. (Lower, right) Take 
it easy in the garden. Rest 
frequently in the shade and 
wear a hat to avoid heat ex- 
haustion or sunstroke. Do not 
attempt to do too much in 


one day. 

As the individual grows older and mem- further aid by seeing that the environment 
ory and attention fail more and more, the is as safe as is possible. The physician can 
family should bear in mind the fact that help by warning his elderly patients that 
older persons should not be left alone. their particular disabilities need compensat- 
They have been known to doze off while ing carefulness. The public health nurse 
waiting for the water to boil on the stove, can observe and point out the hazards she 
let the water boil over and extinguish the notes on her visits. 


flame with tragic results. They are more 
helpless in case of fire and more apt absent- 
mindedly to produce a condition from which 
a serious fire might result—such as by doz- 
ing off while smoking. 










A few simple rules are given on these 
pages for the aid of the older person in 
avoiding home accidents. The family can 


(Upper right) Examine the 
label on all medicines before 
taking them. Never attempt 
ee take medicine in the dark. 
(Lower right) A geod grab 
bar in the tub is long enough 
and wide enough to be used 
either for the shower or the 
tub. This L-type bar can be 
used as an aid in maintaining 
balance either while taking a 
shower or while using the tub. 
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SURVIVAL UNDER ATOMIC ATTACK 





KILL THE MYTHS 











ATOMIC WEAPONS WILL NOT DESTROY THE EARTH 


Atomic bombs hold more death and destruction than man ever ° 
before has wrapped up in a single package, but their over-all 
power still has very definite limits. Not even hydrogen bombs 
will blow the earth apart or kill us all by radioactivity. 
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DOUBLING BOMB POWER DOES 
NOT DOUBLE DESTRUCTION 


Modern A-bombs can cause heavy damage 2 miles away, but 
doubling their power would extend that range only to 244 
miles. To stretch the damage range from 2 to 4 miles would 
require a weapon more than 8 times the rated power of pres- 
ent models. Ea 


RADIOACTIVITY IS NOT THE BOMB’S 
GREATEST THREAT 


In most atom raids, blast and heat are by far the greatest 
dangers that people must face. Radioactivity alone would 
account for only a smali percentage of all human deaths and ‘ 
injuries, except in underground or underwater explosions. 


—> 


RADIATION SICKNESS IS NOT ALWAYS FATAL 


In small amounts, radioactivity seldom is harmful. Even when 
serious radiation sickness follows a heavy dosage, there is still 
a good chance for recovery. 





The material on these three pages is reprinted from Survival Under Atomic e 
Attack, published by the U. S. Government Printing Office. The complete booklet 

may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 

at a 25 per cent discount for orders in excess of 100. Individual copies are for 

sale at 10 cents each. If you wish to reproduce this material, obtain a copy of 

the booklet first and follow the rules for reproducing it contained in the book- 

let itself. 
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SIX SURVIVAL SECRETS FOR ATOMIC ATTACKS 








ALWAYS PUT FIRST 


. @ THINGS FIRST AND 
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1. TRY TO GET SHIELDED 


If you have time, get down in a 
basement or subway. Should you 
unexpectedly be caught out-of- 
doors, seek shelter alongside a 
building, or jump in any handy 
ditch or gutter. 


2. DROP FLAT ON GROUND 
OR FLOOR 


To keep from being tossed about 
and to lessen the chances of being 
struck by falling and flying ob- 
jects, flatten out at the base of a 
wall, or at the bottom of a bank. 


3. BURY YOUR FACE IN 
YOUR ARMS 


When you drop flat, hide your 
eyes in the crook of your elbow. 
That will protect your face from 
flash burns, prevent temporary 
blindness, and keep flying objects 
out of your eyes. 


NEVER LOSE YOUR 
HEAD AND 


4. DON’T RUSH OUTSIDE 
RIGHT AFTER A BOMBING 


After an air burst, wait a few 
minutes then go help to fight 
fires. After other kinds of bursts 
wait at least 1 hour to give linger- 
ing radiation some chance to die 
down. 


5. DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
WITH FOOD OR WATER 
IN OPEN CONTAINERS 


- To prevent radioactive poisoning 


or disease, select your food and 
water with care. When there is 
reason to believe they may be 
contaminated, stick to canned and 
bottled things if possible. 


6. DON’T START RUMORS 


In the confusion that follows a 
bombing, a single rumor might 
touch off a panic that could cost 
your life. 
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FIVE KEYS TO HOUSEHOLD SAFETY 








1. STRIVE FOR “FIREPROOF HOUSEKEEPING” 


Don’t let trash pile up, and keep waste paper in covered con- 
tainers. When an alert sounds, do all you can to eliminate 
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sparks by shutting off the oil burner and covering all open 
flames. 


2. KNOW YOUR OWN HOME 


Know which is the safest part of your cellar, learn how to 
turn off your oil burner and what to do about utilities. 


3. HAVE EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT AND 

SUPPLIES HANDY 
Always have a good flashlight, a radio, first-aid equipment, and 
a supply of canned goods in the house. 


4. CLOSE ALL WINDOWS AND DOORS AND 
DRAW THE BLINDS 

If you have time when an alert sounds, close the house up 

tight in order to keep out fire sparks and radioactive dusts 

and to lessen the chances of being cut by flying glass. Keep 





the house closed until all danger is past. 


5. USE THE TELEPHONE ONLY FOR 


TRUE EMERGENCIES 


Do not use the phone unless absolutely necessary. Leave the 
lines open for real emergency traffic. 





SUMMER PROGRAM 
VACATION AND RECREATION SAFETY 


HIS YEAR, DURING the months of July 

and August, because vacations and other 
summer activities tend to interrupt the pro- 
gram of a committee, the campaign can be 
spread out over the two months and cover 
both recreation and vacation safety. Built- 
in safety, suggested for August last year, 
can be given more concentrated treatment 
in March when the committee can devote 
more time to it. 

The theme can be divided into two sepa- 
rate areas—the “close to home” problems 
and the “away from home” problems. 

The “close to home” problems include 
yard hazards, bicycle, tricycle and other 
hazards pertaining to locomotive play 
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equipment, supervision of young children 
out of doors, special community hazards 
such as open, water filled excavations and 
so forth. 

The “away from home” problems include 
the usual yacation hazards such as are en- 
countered while swimming, boating, camp- 
ing, picnicking, and so forth. 

In some communities (for instance, in 
communities where there are no beaches), 
a campaign on these subjects would neces- 
sarily have to be directed towards the haz- 
ards that may be encountered on vacations 
away from home. A leaflet, perhaps, can be 
printed and distributed on the subject. A 
leaflet, entitled Have Fun, can also be pur- 
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(Left) Ladders left st 





children a chance to climb up “on the roof. 
servation Service.) 
adult is near to supervise. 


chased from the National Safety Council. 
An off-the-job leaflet, it covers the safety 
problems of driving, summer weather, 
swimming, small boats, camping, and hunt- 
ing safety. 

In other communities—where there are 
areas for the usual vacation activities with- 
in the community itself—the campaign can 
be directed towards educating the commu- 
nity on safe practices and on obeying the 
rules set up by the local beaches, ete. 

Some special projects which may be con- 
sidered are, tot lots, publicity on special 
subjects, and incorporating yard and neigh- 
borhood home safety into the program of 
various youth organizations. 

In many communities, vacant lots are be- 
ing developed into “tot lots.” These areas 
provide a place where the youngster can 
play off the street. The project can be han- 
dled in neighborhood areas by a group of 
residents if the owner of a vacant lot can 
be persuaded to allow it to be used in this 
way. Special sections in public parks can 
also be devoted to play areas for the smaller 
ones where they will be protected from the 
play of older children. 

Various youth organizations conduct a 
complete and informative program on many 
aspects of recreation and vacation safety. 
However, consult with the directors of the 
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are real accident makers as the 
(Photo courtesy Anne Ware, Soil Con- 
(Right) Children shouldn't be allowed near any fires unless an 
(Photo courtesy National Board of Fire Underwriters.) 





give 


Boy and Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls to 
see if certain phases of the recreation safety 
program not already included in their proj- 
ects can be included. Perhaps these groups 
could work up a neighborhood education 
project to see that yard hazards are re- 
moved and that the very young children 
have protected areas in which to play. 

Consult with your local health depart- 
ment concerning dog bites and rabies, local 
poisonous plants and reptiles, heat exhaus- 
tion and sun-stroke. Perhaps they would be 
willing to conduct two or three radio pro- 
grams on the subject if you can obtain 
radio time for them, or if they conduct a 
regular radio program, some of the summer 
safety tips can be incorporated into it. 

An article can be published on the areas 
that are safe for swimming, and special 
warnings can be issued concerning open 
pits and water filled excavations where 
youngsters may attempt to swim. 

With respect to the theme, not only for 
comfortable outdoor recreation around the 
home, but as a safety measure, the yard 
should be kept in order. Toys and other 
objects such as rakes should be placed 
wheze they will not become stumbling haz- 
ards. Keep the walks clear and train the 
children to watch out for this. 

In yards where there are terraces, with 
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two or three steps, a handrail should be 
provided. The play area alloted for the 
younger children should be placed where 
they can be supervised from the kitchen, 
if possible, as that is the place in which 
mother will be spending most of her time. 

If there is a toddler in the family, a tem- 
porarily fenced-in area will keep him away 
from burners, litter containers, and other 
areas where it is best for him not to play. 

Sandboxes—a perennial delight for young- 
sters, should be sifted occasionally to see 
that bits of broken glass, sharp nails, bot- 
tle caps and so forth are removed. The 
littlest ones love to put things in their 


mouths with the resultant danger of inhal- 
ing an object or swallowing it. 

The temptation on a hot summer’s day is 
to let toddlers play in a tub of water. They 
will be just as happy and far safer if they 
can sit on the ground and play with a small 
pail of water. Youngsters can drown in a 
few inches of water. 

For further reference, see Safety Educa- 
tion Data Sheets (NSC publications) as fol- 
lows: 1. Bicycles, 8. Poisonous Plants, 17. 
Sidewalk Vehicles, 18. Camping, 27. Swim- 
ming, 28. Small Craft, 34. Safe Conduct in 
Electrical Storms, 35. Poisonous Reptiles, 
43. Hiking and Climbing. 


BABY SITTER SAFETY PACKET 


HE HOME SAFETY Conference of the Na- 

tional Safety Council announces the pub- 
lication of a new packet of materials for a 
community project on child safety with re- 
lation to baby sitting. The Baby Sitter 
Safety Packet follows in general the pattern 
of the National Safety Council’s packets on 
child and home safety. It contains a de- 
tailed planning guide for the development 
of a coordinated community program on 
baby sitting safety plus specific aids for 


special projects and safety information. 

A full information sheet on child safety, 
leaflets, sample radio script and news re- 
lease, a suggested outline for a course on 
baby sitting, an outline for a club meeting 
on baby sitting safety, and a skit are in- 
cluded in the packet. 

Single packets cost $1.10. Write to the 
Home Safety Division, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Ave., for fur- 
ther details. 





A.P.H.A. BOOK 


Standards for Healthful Housing, Construc- 
tion and Equipment of the Home, by the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, 
American Public Health Association, has 
just been published. It contains a chapter 
on safety in the home by Thomas Fansler, 
Director, Home Safety Division, National 
Safety Council. This chapter is broken 
down into the following components: extent 
and nature of the problem, general struc- 
tural safety, protection against fire hazards, 
stairways, the problem of flooring, windows 
and doors, electrical equipment, protection 


against gas poisoning, safety in the kitchen, 
safety in the bathroom, adequate storage as 
a safety factor, problems of outdoor safety, 
and provision for safe play areas. 

Written by various authorities, the vol- 
ume also takes up the structural framework 
of the dwelling, problems of heating and 
ventilation, provision for adequate illumi- 
nation, control of noise, sanitation, equip- 
ment essential for good housekeeping, and 
the development of legal and administrative 
standards for dwelling construction. 

It may be obtained from the Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Price $2.50. 
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